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Eleven 

This is Dek Unu Magazine. In Esperanto, dek unu means "eleven." Eleven 
images from a single artist. Eleven artists in eleven solo issues each year. 

Dek Unu publishes the work of a new photoartist in each issue. The artist’s work 
and words are featured alone and in individual focus as the sole purpose for 
each issue of the magazine. Unlike other arts and letters magazines which 
might look for work from a variety of artists to support an editorial staffs theme, 
at Dek Unu. theme and imagery are always each artist’s own. 

This Month 

As photographers like Edward Weston turned photography away from soft-focus 
treatments of “literary" themes toward sharply-focused studies of natural objects 
in real environments, the accepted description of a good photo changed. Ansel 
Adams' multi-volume Zone System series taught black-and-white photographers 
how to see in shades of gray, how to pre-visualize, measure, expose, develop, 
print and present images that take full advantage of the special power of 
monochrome materials. Adams, Weston, and other notables, including Paul 
Caponigro, Wynn Bullock, and John Sexton, are known for their voluptuous 
black- and-whites of the natural landscape, making rocks and sand appropriate 
subjects for fine art. Photo-artist Eric T. Kunsman, working in the masters' 
tradition, makes similarly dramatic, long-scale photographs of payphones, clearly 
demonstrating that snippets of urban landscape can be moving and meaningful 
fine art as well. Kunsman's "street" photos of Rochester, New York, are not 
candids shot from the hip; they are planned and produced with the same focus 
and form, care and craft as Weston’s Big Sur and Adams’ Yosemite. 

Although these photos are gorgeously-realized, technically-perfect visual art, they 
form an equally-careful sociological study of a city, privilege and prejudice, and 
life in its “bad” neighborhoods. Warned that his new neighborhood was 
dangerous and crime-infested because it had “payphones everywhere”, Eric 
researched to find facts and, in the process, documented a bleak urban 
landscape and a very surprising gesture by Frontier Communications to spare 
profits to serve people in need. ® Dek Unu Arts , 2020 
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585.232.9384- State Street, Rochester, NY 

This photograph is the flagship image of the series because it is one of the 
first images I created in which I had made an environmental portrait that 
reflected my feelings. This project started out because of the knee jerk 
reaction to the relocation of my studio to "a war zone" or "scaiy area" of 
Rochester, NY. This payphone is located a few blocks from my studio and 
just North of the Kodak Tower and has a lot of personal meaning to me. 

I love how the payphone has outlasted the T- Mobile store! 




















































585.232.9531 81 Lake Ave, Rochester, NY 

This image is another location that is north of the Kodak Tower. As I was driving 
around this scene with the videographer who is creating a documentary about 
my project, we started to see many individuals that looked like Zombies, most 
likely high on heroin. Unfortunately, the economic situation of Rochester 
has led to a high incidence of poverty with many individuals relying on drugs to 
deal with their lives. 

Ironically, we showed up to the payphone at this location, and the environment 
was perfect. There were no cars in the parking lot, and the sign that read 
Alcohol, Tobacco, & Drug-Free Area to me symbolized what we just drove 
through in that area. Many individuals are feeling alone and desperate to find 
their place in the world. 


































585.235.9156- Cam pi's Restaurant 
205 Scottsville Road, Rochester, NY 



As seen on the Travel Channel's Man Vs. Food show, Campi's is the place for 
good food. However, do not rely on watching the TV while waiting for your 
order. After all, the TV antenna rests on the payphone and is not doing an out¬ 
standing job. 

The best part about this photo shoot was that there is a Deer Hunter arcade game 
to the right of where I was standing. Adam Montoya of Hill + Valley Rochester 
Creative, which is crating my documentary, was recording me as I worked. A 
gentleman cames in and placed his order. Next thing I knew, he was playing Deer 
Hunter two feet away from me, and I while I was photographing the payphones. 
The strange-looking scenario just made me laugh; I was "shooting" photographs 
of a payphone while he was shooting deer in a game. 























585.254.9782- Family Dollar Store #1962 
1340 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, NY 

I photographed this scene a few times, but this is the image that will stay in the 
series. It was made after the protest, riots, and looting after George Floyd's 
murder. The location is a Dollar Store, and it saddens me that now the people in 
this area do not have a place to shop for necessities due to a few that caused 
trouble. Not only did they destroy the store and the windows, but they also took 
a moment to destroy this working payphone. I felt torn when I realized that I was 
more upset that they ruined a mode of communication for individuals that have 
next to nothing and relied on it. At the same time, I knew the store served more 
individuals, and I left the scene seriously pissed off. 










































































585.266.9318, 585.266.9394, 585.266.9500, 585.266.9885 
1404 Norton Street, Rochester, NY 

When I first started this project, I photographed this scene. I missed the focus, 
and the lighting was off! I had not yet started taking notes on every location, 
so it took me a few months to find this scene again. I must have passed it many 
times but just couldn't find the four payphones. Well, I finally found the stack 
of four payphones and learned a lot from the four Jehovah's Witnesses, nearby, 
who did not discuss religion. Instead, we had a pleasant conversation about 
society and the use of technology. 









































585.288.9518 - East Main Street, Rochester, NY 

This photograph is personally one of my favorite photographs and has been 
accepted into many exhibitions. To me, the arrow signifies everything we leave 
in the past and move too quickly away from as technology advances. Ironically, 
recently the Barber Shop has closed, and a Slushy Store has opened instead. I 
need to go back and photography this scene again to illustrate how the pay¬ 
phone has witnessed its share of change, but it is the one thing that is left 
standing through the test of time. This phone does not work, so it merely serves 
as a social marker tucked away in the trees. 
































585.288.9759 - Nails For You 
836 North Goodman Street, Rochester, NY 

This image makes me laugh and feel sad at the same time. On my first visit, I had 
asked permission to photograph the payphone from the owner of the nail salon. 

I had my article that ran in the City Newspaper in-hand to illustrate I wasn't some 
weird person. Instead, I was chased out of the nail salon with the owner yelling, 
"No payphone for you, no payphone for you!" I felt like I was in the episode of 
Seinfeld when the Soup Nazi was yelling at George, "no soup for you." 

During COVID, I revisited nail salon's shopping plaza after the riots and looting 
following George Floyd's murder. Most of the plaza had been destroyed, but 
Nails For You made it. You can see the evidence of COVID with the sign in the 
window and the installation of shields as they prepared to reopen. As it turned 
out, my being chased away by the owner resulted in the opportunity to make a 
much stronger image. 

I plan to make the owner a copy of the image as a thank you and for him to 
remember what he and his store went through and that the store is still standing. 












































































585.288.9850 - Diamond Laundries 
836 N Goodman Street, Rochester, NY 

When I photograph the payphones, I am trying to create an environmental 
portrait of the individuals that may occupy that space at any given moment. 
Why are no people included? I do not want you to prejudge and label the 
location or people based on their race or appearance economically. My project 
is all about the preconceived labeling of these locations and those that may 
occupy it. That is why I also provide the maps with census data and the 
payphone locations to help challenge these preconceived labels. 



























































585.325.9301 - Genesee Brewery, Building #6 
Rochester, NY 

Eveiy once in awhile, we come across a scene that blows our mind. I was given 
access to photograph the payphones in the Genesee Brewery by one of the 
employees in the marketing department. We had met a few weeks before the 
photoshoot at a workshop I was teaching. He mentioned the payphones at the 
brewery and he went through the channels to gain access for me to work 
there. He had explained this particular payphone had been removed, but I 
explained I wanted to photograph the location anyway. 

When we walked upon the scene, I thought the photography gods had bestowed 
the most fantastic setting. The charcoal feeling of the wall, combined with the 
absence of the phone, serves as an illustration that speaks even more to the 
history of the payphone in that environment. The marks and numbers all demon¬ 
strated the vital role and the time people had spent standing at that location. To 
me, this image is one that will help push this project to the understanding of the 
importance of payphones. 
































585.427.9848 - Stoneys Plaza 
Henrietta, NY (resurvey) 


Often, I revisit a scene or notice a change as I am driving by a previously photo¬ 
graphed payphone. Sometimes I will see a new narrative that I must capture. 
This image revisits the site of the cover image from this issue of the magazine. 

I planned the cover photo of the Starbucks at night the night photo for weeks 
to show the passing cars, the Starbucks, and the economic status of the area. 
The payphone there no longer works, most likely because the people there no 
longer depend on its use. 


The location is very close to RIT and, passing that way almost every day on 
my way to work, I continaully resurvey the scene. The changes called for another 
image of the scene. Currently, the collection of Arby's cups and bags is growing 
daily. Yes, I have a Dr. Pepper addiction but these are not my cups or bags. 







Arbys 





































585.964.9801 - Hamlin Beach State Park 
4 Hamlin Beach Rd, Hamlin, NY 

My family and I were heading to visit my wife's cousins at their campsite at 
Hamlin Beach State Park. Little did my wife know that I only agreed to go 
because I knew there were five payphones in the park. While my family and 
my wife's cousins were at the beach, I went for a joy ride for two hours 
photographing the payphones. To me, it was a day well spent at the beach. 














Artist Interview - Eric T. Kunsman 

What a project, Eric! Payphones? 

In 2017,1 relocated my studio to a different part of Rochester, NY. 
Colleagues immediately started making comments along the lines 
of: “...that area's a war zone." But my experience with the new 
neighborhood was positive, so I wanted to discover what visual 
cues others might be seeing as indicators of a dangerous 
environment. Several people had mentioned the number of 
payphones in the area, inferring that only criminals use payphones 
these days. There really were a lot of payphones in my 
neighborhood. I began documenting them and quickly saw that, far 
from being used by criminals, these phones served as a lifeline for 
some of the poorest residents in the area. 

Felicific Calculus? 

The felicific calculus is an algorithm formulated by jurist and 
reformer Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) for calculating the moral 
rightness of an action by balancing the probable pleasures and 
pains that it would produce. Bentham, a utilitarian philosopher, 
believed this calculus could, in principle, help determine the moral 
status of any considered act. 

In many cities, policymakers have opted to view payphones as a 
social indicator of crime, unfortunately leading to ignorant or even 
dangerous decisions. Looking deeper, I found the story behind 
Rochester's payphones reflected an unusually altruistic 'felicific 
calculus’ by Frontier Communications. Instead of focusing on 
profits, they had decided to maintain the payphones in poorer 
neighborhoods for the good of the community. 

The project is both fine art and sociology. How did you do the 
social science? 

I photographed payphones and mapped their locations, then 
overlaid them with census maps, showing economic status, 
ethnicity, age and sex, and then I applied the city crime map.There 


was an immediate, direct correlation between the poverty level and 
location of the payphones. Areas with the most payphones 
coincided with Rochester neighborhoods where the average family 
incomes are lower than $20,000 annually. There was also no 
correlation with high crime neighborhoods. Through the Felicific 
Calculus series, I hope to challenge negative perceptions of social 
markers that conflate poverty with crime. Though they are relics to 
most of us, payphones remain important for residents trapped in 
lower economic circumstances. 



Portrait - Eric Kunsman 


Things forgotten and ignored catch your eye, right? 

I am always attracted to objects left behind, especially those that 
hint at a unique human narrative, a story waiting to be told. Although 
there’s no “given” formula for what demands my focus as a 
photographer, I was born and raised in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and, in high school, I was heavily influenced by the death of the 
steel industry and its place in American history. I'm as drawn to the 
landscapes and neglected towns of the American southwest as I am 
to the tensions of struggling rustbelt cities in the U S. northeast. 
These relics, Rochester's payphones, hiding in plain sight, tell a 
much different story than most would expect. 







How did you get started in photography? 

Like many others, I got started in high school. I had always been 
interested in art and history classes and, as I encountered Walker 
Evans and his work documenting the history of Bethlehem, I was 
hooked because I saw that photography was a way to merge my two 
interests. The idea of being able to tell a story, document history, 
and capture a period is what entranced me 

Do you remember your first decent photo? The first one that 
made you say, "Hmmmm?" 

It was of a falling branch over a creek down the road from my 
parents’ house. The reflection of the branch was highlighted clearly 
thanks to the water, the snow, and the creek bed. It was the first 
image I felt proud of and it started my interest in photography I 
don't remember what grade my high school photo teacher, Mr. King, 
gave me on it, but looking back now, I would maybe give it a C 
minus if one of my students turned it in today. 

Well, from that start, you have become a technical virtuoso! 

My education at RIT laid the foundation of my geekiness. I had the 
opportunity to learn the zone system from Willie Osterman, who 
worked with Ansel Adams. That level of control was something that I 
enjoyed. I was in photography school at the cusp of digital cameras 
and was told that, when it came to printing digital photographs, I 
should just keep clicking print until it looked good. As someone who 
was trained to exacting technical standards, I was shocked! I 
decided to go to graduate school in the printing school at RIT for my 
Masters of Science. While there, I focused on inkjet printing and 
had my thesis a High-Density Monochromatic Printing,” sponsored 
by Epson in 1999. 

In graduate school, I also printed using very high-quality IRIS inkjet 
printers and was learning the new print-on-demand technology that 
Epson was creating. That is where it clicked for me. It also helped 
to start my career as an educator. The department chair of the 
photography school asked me to stay behind for a year or two and 
teach the process for printing digitally to my former faculty on the 


weekends. To this date, that is still the hardest thing I ever had to 
do. But it was also fun when one of my former faculty members 
fell asleep and I could walk over and kick their desk. All out of 
good fun! One specific faculty member would call me 
“Booksmart Boy” whenever he had digital printing questions, and 
that is how my studio name, Booksmart Studio" was derived. 

The rest is history! 

Lou Draper was a formative early mentor for you both as an 
artist and as a teacher. 

Lou himself was an incredible photographer and person. He 
worked with W. Eugene Smith and was a part of Kamoinge, which 
is a group formed to help push African-American photographers' 
work further and to help them gain the exposure they deserve. 
Watching Lou work in the darkroom was like watching a magician 
reveal his best trick. He was a soft-spoken person who watched 
every detail of life and his surroundings. He wanted to see his 
students succeed and would put them before himself. 

In fact, in 2001, he pushed the gallery director to give me an 
exhibition at Mercer County Community College rather than 
himself. I had just returned from the Southwest Photography 
workshop held by RIT and had my first real body of work. He was 
proud of the work I created, and I believe he witnessed his 
influence in the book. I had the exhibition in November of 2001, 
and Lou passed away in the early Spring of 2002. His generosity 
is part of what led to my trying to fill his large shoes when I took 
over as the coordinator of photography at MCCC. To this day, I 
mimic the critiques he held, and now the students call it a 
“Kunsman Compliment” because if I say something nice, they 
know that following will be at least two things they can do to 
improve upon their work. 

RIT must be a great place to work. Equipment "heaven?" 

Honestly, I have been very fortunate over the past 16 years to 
build up my own workshop, Booksmart Studio, to be fully self- 
contained and equipped with everything I need. We have a book 


bindery, digital press, many wide-format machines, a darkroom, non¬ 
silver darkroom, and many scanners. A few RIT faculty spend time at 
my studio to create their work, which helps to foster a sense of 
community and exchange of ideas. 



Studio View ©Dan Hughes 


You teach a variety of courses. Do you have a favorite? 

I teach courses for the School of Photographic Arts and Sciences in 
all five Bachelor levels and the MFA program. I also teach in the 
Visual Communications Studies department at the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf. My favorite class is the Fine Print Workflow 
class that I teach for both undergraduate and graduate students 
since this is genuinely my expertise. I have spent many years 
working with industry and teaching industry professionals about the 
geeky side of printing. This course allows me to teach students to 
see color and create their finished print with the intention they had at 
the time they pushed the trigger on their camera. This task entails a 
lot of critique and discussion about the visual elements of a 
photograph and the ways human beings see. The course requires 
students to rigorously test every component of their digital process- 





from size tests, to sharpening tests, through the creation of custom 
ICC profiles. By the end of the course, each student owns a unique 
personal digital workflow. One of my favorite aspects of the course 
is when the students go out and exhibit their work, and are asked 
whether the prints are digital or traditional. To me, that is a 
success! The course is the ultimate balance of the geek and the 
artist, just like the argument that occurs daily in my head. 

Tell more about NTID and your work there. 

The National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID) is a college at 
RIT that offers various levels of education to those that are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing. For some of the students, it is career training 
where they will earn an Associate degree and then go out into the 
workforce. Other students are directly admitted into a Bachelor’s 
program and others will transfer to other schools after earning their 
Associate degree. My primary role is to tutor the NTID students 
who are cross-registered in the photography department for 
academic success. Although I teach a wide range of classes at 
NTID, ironically, I do not teach actual photography courses. 

When I started teaching full-time, in 2012, one of my biggest 
challenges was to change the judgment that many deaf or hard-of- 
hearing students had encountered from faculty or the community. I 
began learning, and am still learning, ASL in order to communicate 
properly with my NTID students. Many of these students have 
incredible talent if they are provided the opportunity to showcase 
that talent. Often, they have not been pushed hard or provided the 
resources they need to succeed. Over the years, that has changed, 
and now many of our NTID-supported students are stand-outs 
within the School of Photographic Arts & Sciences. 

You mentioned the "Kunsman Compliment." Do your students 
think of you as a harsh critic? 

I can be hard-hearted or a soft-sell depending on how much work I 
know the student is putting into their work. I will give the shirt off my 
back for a student that is struggling but putting in the hours. But 


if a student is lazy and putting up good work, I will be as hard as I 
can on that student. Why? If they don’t learn to work their tail off 
when in school, how will they make it in the real world when they 
need to work four times harder. My demand for a work ethic for the 
students comes from my upbringing as the son of a roofer who was 
pushed onto the roof to help beginning in the summer after 4th 
grade. I learned to work and knew that I wanted nothing to do with 
roofing after ten years of doing it during my summers as a youth. The 
work ethic that roofing instilled in me is how I can balance my family, 
teaching, business, and personal photography. 



Critique with Kids §Dan Hughes 


You must have plenty of fans, but how do you handle it when 
someone just doesn't "get it?" 

I wouldn’t say that people do not get the work, but rather people 
think my current series is about obsolete technology or the new 
topographic. After all, who reads artist statements? I take the 
opportunity to explain what my project is about to those individuals 
and introduce the fact that it is more about visual sociology, 
economics, and geology of sorts. I explain that payphones are still 
utilized as lifelines in Rochester and many other cities throughout the 
US in which technology has left specific individuals behind due to 
social status. To demonstrate, I am recording the stories 
of individuals who still rely on the payphones. I plan on placing 





payphones in galleries where the viewers can pick up the receiver 
and hear their stories rather than by my telling it. Everyone 
should understand that payphones also serve as a social marker 
for individuals to quickly label and stigmatize certain areas of 
Rochester and the people who live there. In the end, my goal is to 
educate those individuals that easily dismiss my project and the 
individuals that live within these areas and maybe get them to 
think for 2-3 seconds before they label someone next time. 

Would you explain the black border around every image? 

The black border is actually the image of the edge of the film 
negative. My printing this way goes back to Lou Draper. Lou 
used to teach that everything in the frame should be there for a 
reason and that composition happens in the camera, before 
exposure. Working with my Wisner 4x5 camera on my project at 
Eastern State Penitentiary, I liked the encapsulation effect of 
keeping the borders of the Type 55 Polaroid film I used. When 
photographing now with my medium format Hassleblad, I show 
the edge for that encapsulation effect but also to inform viewers 
that this project is on film, not digital. Why? I want to emphasize 
that the project is about Rochester's shrinking economy after the 
demise of Kodak, Xerox, and Bausch & Lomb. 

You have a lot of sophisticated equipment. Is there anything 
that you find indispensable to your work? 

The number one thing that is indispensable to my work is 
my wide-angle lenses. All of my work since my days with Lou 
Draper has been created by utilizing wide-angle lenses, and 
people do not realize it. All of my payphone photographs are with 
one lens, my 40mm Hasselblad lens. Although I have other 
lenses for that camera, I use the 40mm 98% of the time because 
the field-of-view corresponds to how I actually see. For my 4x5 
camera, my lenses consist of a 47mm XL, 65mm, 90mm, and 
150mm. All but the 150mm are considered wide-angle lenses, 
and my 150mm may have seized up by this point because it is 
never used. 


What’s next on your schedule? How can we help publicize your 
near (and distant?) future? 

My book, Fake News, a photo-history of broadcast news in the 
Trump era, is currently in publication. I am promoting it with events 
before the election to get the news from the past four years 
rebroadcast. I also have several solo exhibitions for my series from 
the Eastern State Penitentiary, Thou Art... Will Give... scheduled 
throughout 2020-2021. However, my main focus is to keep working 
on Felicific Calculus so that I can start to apply for solo exhibitions 
and get the work out into the world. When I talk about the project 
with anyone on the streets of the United States, I can see the gears 
working in their head. That gets me excited and makes me want to 
create more photographs and have more discussions with people. 
Seeing my Hasselblad camera, people from all walks of life feel 
invited to talk with me; they understand that I am not the police or 
someone surveying the land. In Rochester, the number one question 
I get is, “Is that film?” followed by “Is it Kodak film?” which leads to 
various discussions. These conversations genuinely keep me going 

I have a solo exhibition scheduled for April through July of 2021 at 
the CEPA Gallery in Buffalo, NY, supported by a Warhol Foundation 
grant. In that exhibition, I will have four floors to install the Felicific 
Calculus project. I intend to have my photographs displayed along 
with the maps of the payphone locations overlapping census data 
displayed as interactive maps. I will also have the payphones I have 
been purchasing installed in the gallery to help tell the story. The final 
part of the exhibition is a community engagement aspect where we 
will invite the Buffalo community to go out and photograph the 
payphones in their neighborhoods. Individuals will provide us with the 
address or cross-streets of the location where they photographed 
each payphone. We will then print 8x10 dye sublimation prints to be 
hung in the basement gallery, so their images become part of the 
exhibition. We plan a closing discussion to highlight the findings of 
the participatory community portion. 


That's all I have planned! 


Links 

https://www.erickunsman.com/ 
eric [at] erickunsman [dot] com 
www.booksmartstudio.com 



Dek Unu Magazine publishes eleven monthly editions online at 
https:/Avww.dekunumag.com and in print on demand through Magcloud, 
a division of Blurb, Inc. Please see guidelines for submissions at 
https:/Avww.dekunumag.com/submit and direct questions regarding the 
publication process to dekunumag [at] gmail [dot] com. Other 
correspondence: dekunuarts [at] gmail [dot] com. 

Dek Unu Magazine, a division of Dek Unu Arts, publishes and promotes 
fine art photography as a not-for-profit entity located at 1618 San 
Silvestro Drive, Venice, Florida, United States of America. Dek Unu 
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noted copyrights for included images are owned by the artists and used 
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